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The Broken Merchant. 
BY MRS, 8, J. HALE. 
Cuapren .—The Piselosure. 
* Here's a sudden change.’ 

* Ang you ill, Charles?’ said Mrs. Carlton, 
laying down her pencil: she had been 
sketching. Her husband did not answer, but | 
seating himself heavily on the sofa, he pressed | 
his right hand on his forehead. \ 

His young wife arose gently, there was a) 
slight suffusion on her check, but it was not | 
wounded pride that her qvestion had been | 
unheeded. She leaned over the arm of the | 
sofa, and tenderly laid her hand on his | 


I 


| 
} 
{ 
! 
J 
} 


forehead. ‘Is there much pain in your | 
head my love ?’ 

‘Yes, deep, terrible. Emily, you cannot|| 
relieve it,’ | 


‘ Tet me try my skill at Mesmerism,’ said || 
she, as she playfully ran bee fingers through) 
the clusters of Dis hai, ada Tifling ihe dark | 
locks from his temples, pressed her rosy lips| 
on the swollen and throbbing veins. Her'|| 
kiss was so soft and still, that had a jealous} 
lover been watching beside her, he would not 
have heard asound. Real and pure affection 1 
is always quiet and delicate in attentions—and | 
no man of refinement can long love a wife, | 
whose demonstrations of attachment are, 
obtrusive and importunate. | 


Charles Carlton scarcely heard the kiss of} merchants contrive to secure a share for 
his wife, but he felt it thrill through every || themselves, 


pulse and nerve. It was the pledged affection | 
ofaloving and true heart. His hand trembled, || 
fell, and his eves, as they met hers, filled with) 
tears. Enily’s heart sank within her, as the | 
fear of some terrible calamity rushed upon) 
her mind ; but she strove to sustain herself; 

and taking her husband's hand in both of hers, | 
she sat down by his side. 

* Charles, dear Charles,’ she said inquiringly. 

* Emily,’ 

* My dear husband, what can I do for you ?”) 

* Nothing,’"—said he, calmly. 

* Nothing !—O, do not say so. Let me 
comfort you, at least. Tell me, whet has 
happened ?” 

*T will tell you, Emily—for you must know. 
T am ruined.’ ; 4 

* Ruined! How ? Why ?’ 

‘Lama bankrupt, Emily. -E have failed— 
lost all iny property; all!’ and he 
covered his face, 

* Well, my dear husband. if it be lost. let 
itco. "There are a thousand ways to li 
industry ; aud Tecan do many thin 





| 
, got over his embarrasments entirely, if he| 


* But, Emily, you do not comprehend this 
atall. Tamabroken merchant. [shall notbe 
trusted with business. J owe thousands that | 


\I cannot pay. I have nothing, nothing left.’ 


‘Yes, my love, you have what you have 


often called your dearest treasure still. And} 


! . } 
she twined her arm around the neck of her 
husband, -and tenderly drew bis head upon 
her shoulder. 

‘ Bless you, bless you, my own Emily—my | 
wife! you have comforted me.’ 

Cuarren u.—Fricnds. 
*‘ Ebbing men, indeed, 


Most often do so near the bottom run 
By their own fears.’ 








‘ Any news this morning ? Mr. Halford ?’ 
said John Folsom, to the gentleman who 
entered his counting-room. He was a tall, | 
pale man, with a commercial looking face, that | 
is bilious and rather care worn: but the keen} 
glance of his eye wastempered by a benevolent | 


refused; and Davis immediately levied an 
attachment.’ 

* Carlton should have applied to his other 
friends; he ought to have many, for he has 
been a very obliging man. J think there must 
have been some who would have remembered 
his loans. Did he not onee assist you, Mr. 
Folsom, materially 7’ 

‘ Yes, yes, his name was of some service 
at the time my creditors run me so hard; 
but LT have paid him.’ 

‘There are benefits which the mere valuc 
received never pays,’ remarked Mr, Halford 
drily, as he left the store of the dashing 
merchant. He walked hastily wp Chesnut 
street. *T will call on Carhon,’ said he to 
himself, as he went on. Perhaps LI can hit 
on some plan to put him again in business. 
He has a lovely voting wife, and it must sorely 
try the spirit of a man who loves his sanily 
to see them destitute. He owes me, but it is 





sinile ; and when he raised his hat, the high. | 
full, smooth forehead bore the unequivocal 
stamp of a warm heart and a) or conscience. 

‘Tac only news of the morning ts that} 
Carltou has failed.’ said Mr. Halford, 

‘Yes, I knew that last evening,’ replied 
“olsom. 

‘Is it a total failure. Ov will he be doing 
business again in six months ?’ 

‘Radical; a thorough failure. 
up all.’ 

‘That is rather an unusual course,’ re- 
marked Mr. Halford. 


— 


Given 


¢ Most of our broken 


You are his friend—why did 
you not advise him better 7” 

‘Your pardon, Sir. IT never advise my 
friends. [It only offends them. ‘Throw 
physic to the dogs as soon.’ 

*T heard the failure was caused by signing 
for Hart & Co.—Was that true ?’ 














‘Partly so, Carlton lost about $20,009 by | 
that firm; but then he might have gone on in 
business for some montis, and perhaps have 
had not been so very squeamish, 

* Squeamish.’ How do you mean ?’ 

* Why, he applied to Col. Davis, to whom | 

he was owing a considerable debt, and told} 


4 ‘ ] 
him how matters stood, and the reasons he |! 


had for believing li might retrieve his affairs 
it he could obtain a loan of ten thousand for 


i few amonths, and he offered Davis good 
‘curity for the mre rey—tfut the old Colone} 
kno how to manage. He would not loan 
cash, unk he could have his debt 
likewise provided for in the sceurits Whi 
{'a my thoneht wold ttn loing th 
nonowable by | | rediol Wh 


no matter. I find he has been honest, even 
under the hard temptation of bankruptcy. 
lie has acted honorably, and he shall be 
sustained,’ 

Cuarrer t.—The Parting. 


‘ Partings such as prees 
The life from out young hearts.’ 

Tv was June, the * bright and leafy June,’ 
and such a glorious day! ‘There are mornings 
when it seems as though the angel at heaven's 
portal had left the * adamantine gates’ ajar, 
that our cold earth and callous hearts might 
be revived and purified with the hallowed tide 
of life, and light, and love. We idly talk of 
nature as of a goddess, and say she renews 
her vouth and beauty, and puts on the green 





rove of Spring, and the flowry mantle of 


Summer, and Autumn’s rich sheafy crown ; 


but the energy of Nature is only the breath of 


the Almighty, the Creator; her beauty but 
the reflection of his benevolence, and her 
bounty the overflowing of his ever-during love 
for the creatures He hath made. Rely on 
Ilim and thou wilt never be forsaken, never 
destitute, never in despair. 

* We will trust in God, my dear husband,’ 
said Mrs, Carlton, as she wiped the tears 
which, all unconsciously to herself, had, for 





minutes, been raining from her eyes on the 
fair forehead of her babe, as he stood at her 
/knee, looking up with an earnest gaze at his 
linother. Ile had never before seen her face 
‘in sorrow; it seemed to astonish, almost 
petrify him. ‘* Dear Henry,’ she continued, 
clasping him to her boson, * how T wish vou 
leould speak! You should tell papa that we 
hwill think of him, aud love him every hour he 
Vi sone. But vou will soon learn to talk 
iles, T shall have nothing to do but teach 
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Henry and write to you, and Paris is not 
quite to the end of the world,’ 

Charles Carlton kept his station by the 
open window. A_ stranger, who had ouly 


remarked the rapid glance of his eye, as it) 


wandered from earth to heaven, might have 
fancied him a poet, in the ecstacies of 
inspiration. Alas! His musings were of a 
sterner quality than poet’s dreams. He felt 
the reality of struggling with himself. ‘There 
are few occasions that more deeply try the 
soul of a man, than parting with the only being 
he is sure loves him, 
from his paradise alone. 
Ennily suddenly started up with her infant 
in her arms, and stood by her husband’s side. 
She had caught the sound of coming wheels, 
and she knew he must go. There is no 
indulging in sentiment when a steam-boat is 
waiting. But love, ay, real affection is as 
deeply expressed in one word as in twenty. 
There was such a look of love, of unutterable 


affection in the tender smile which dimpied | 


his pale cheek, as she held the bube to her 
husband for his farewell kiss, that it quite 


overcame the heart it was intended to en-| 


courage. Had she wept or complained, 
Charles Carlton would have rallied his mauly 
fortitude to comfort and sustain her, but now 
he only felt that he was obliged to leave all he 
held dearest on earth, he was the sufferer, 
and clasping his dear ones to his bosoin, his 
kisses were the only farewell his lips could 
frame. 
*« And is he gone ?” on sudden solitude 
Now oft that fearful question will intrude. 
*T was but an instant passed, and here he stood! 
And now without the portals front she rushed, 
Aud then at length ker tears in freedom gushed !’ 
Crarrer tv.— Gossip. 
' The love of show, alas, that it should warp 
Our kindliest feelings by its selfish pride.’ 

* So your beautiful friend Mrs. Carlton, the 
brightest star in the galaxy of fashion, has 
been shorn of her bright beams, they tell me, 
and has left Philadelphia, and buried herself 
somewhere in the shades of Kensington ;’ 
said Mr. Mears. 

* Say rather, she is ruralizing in Kensington. 


He is Adain, going! 





she lives with her odd old aunt, the Mrs. 
Eaton, whom I used to detest so much, 
What made Emily endure her I never could 
imagine ; perhaps it was that she might have 
a friend in time of need.’ 

‘Mrs, Carlton was incapable of such cal- 
culating selfishness, I am sure,’ said Mr. 
Mears warmly, forgetting in his zeal for the 
injured absent lady that he was dissenting 
from the opinion of her particular friend. 

*O I dare say you are right Mr. Mears,’ 
said Miss Folsom, with an air of pique. 
‘Emily had a most sweet and winning manner 
and really she was very amiable, and always 
appeared to love her aunt; but that was no 
good reason why others should also adore the 
old lady. Really to me she was disagreeable. 
Why, she was always prosing about the 
influence of woman, and her duties, and moral 
improvement, and all such obsolete stuff, 
She is a walking lecture, and I wonder how 
| Emily can endure to live with her.’ 
| * You would not, Bell, I am very sure,” said 
| John Folsom, as he entered the parlor. 
| * No indeed, brother, I could not submit 
to such a humdrum life. 
of existence for me.’ 

* Bell how wildly you talk!’ said the mother. 
‘Iam really astonished. I never heard you 
so unsentimental before. Reverses some- 
times happen to the very rich, and you are 
not always certain of being among the 
fortunate. To be sure Ido not know what I 
eould do if John should fail!’ and she 
elevated her large lace handkerchief with a 
swell of importance, 

‘I know I would die at once,’ cried the 
young lady vehemently. 

Her brother bit his lip, and Mr. Mears 
politely bade the ladies good morning. 





Out of fashion, out 


Cuaprer v.— Matrimonial Correspondence. 

‘ From the wreck of the past which hath perished, 
Thus much t at least may recall, 

It has taught me that what | most cherished, 
Deserved to be dearest of all.’ 

From Mr. Carlton to his wife. 
Paris, Sept. 1822. 
* al ® . + 





I cannot endure to think of such a total) 
eclipse for poor Ewmily,’ said Miss Arrabella | 


Folsom, affectedly sighing, as she clasped her 
jeweled fingers in a manner to display all the 
most costly and sparkling rings. 

* Have you visited her since her retirement?’ 
inquired Mr. Mears. 

* O, no, it would pain me excessively to 
meet poor Emily under a sense of her altered 


fortune! Indeed I fear my emotion would be | 


uncontrollable, and thus afflict her. I would 
not spare myself,’ said the young lady, again 
sighing deeply. 


‘ Bell is so devotedly attached to Mrs.) 


Carkhton, that this misfortune has nearly 
broken her heart,’ said Mrs. Folsom, the 
mother. ‘1 wish she had not so much 
sensibility,’ 

* Why, itis rather an unpleasant affair to 
fail in business,’ remarked Mr. Mears ; ‘but 
it is not Very uncommon; and I don’t see it 


is likely to do Carlton any serious injury. | 
x } 


He has gone out to Paris, agent for Halford 
& Co. a good firm; and I hear he is allowed 
todo something for lis own benefit. Perla 
in a few years he will return, rich euoush to 
flourish as gay as ever,’ 

‘] think, Bell, vou had 
Kensington, some of these fine mornin 
aod call on Mrs. Cariton,’ said Mrs. Folsom 

‘T would, mama, with all my heart, ont 


beuer ride to 


You see then, dearest, that my business, 
jor rather that of Halford & Co. goes on 
bravely here; and all that disquiets me is my 
|separation from you. I often compare my 
| former ideas of * gay and sunny France,’ with 
ithe desert-like feelings that now oppress me, 
jwhenever J visit, as I do occasionally, its 
iscenes of fame and its temples of amusement. | 
| { feel little interest in these things except as) 
I can combine the new objects presented | 











with your image in my heart. I will describe | 
this to Eanily, T will tell this to Emily, I will} 
|keep this for Emily, is the language of my 


soul when I see, hear, or obtain any thing that |} 
pleases and interests me. In the hurry of || 
business your idea is constantly present, | 
encouraging me to exertion, and I really || 
enjoy my toil; but when I go to the solitude || 
of my own chamber, and find no Emily tol} 
welcome me with a smile, and a kind word, J} 
am desolate and sad, i 
I wonder how any man can endure life who | 
only lives for himself! Dearest Emily, doj} 
write often, and tell me 

yourself and little Henry. God blessthe boy! 


. > * 


From Mrs, Car't 





every thing about |] 


to her husband, 
Kensington, Oct. 1622. 
hte botanize. 
pleasure, because 


iIny spirit was Communing with yours, 


I have a precious pi ce olf news for vou. my 
dear husband. UTenry can speak » whole 
scntence—What de vou think it3 nT 


is rich in good works. 





don’t guess. I want to tell you the whole 
story. Every morning after breakfast 1 have 
taken him to iny chamber, and there shown 
him your miniature, and say to him as he 
kisses it, ‘It is papa. Henry loves papa!’ I 
wanted he should be in the constant habit of 
remembering and loving you. And_ this 
morning he said it himself, of his own accord. 
‘Henry loves papa!’ O, I never was so happy! 
I laughed and wept, and caressed and kissed 
him, and he was wild with joy, because he 
found he had delighted me so; and he said 
fifty times over, * Henry loves papa!’ how I 
wish you could hear him! 

This incident, my dear Charles, has 
awakened a train of serious and happy 
reflections in my mind. [am quite a convert 
to my good aunt’s theory, that happiness is 
always found in the path of duty; and then 
she has another apothegin, which I hope I 
shall find as true, that adversity has deeper 
and purer pleasures than prosperity. 

Had we, my husband, continued in pros- 
perity, I should probably have lost this dear 
and precious pleasure of hearing my child’s 
first sentence. Perhaps, too, instead of 
having his first accents imbued with filial 
love, and his heart strengthened in its pure 
feelings by his mother’s caresses, he might 
have given expression to some angry passion 
or selfish appetite, that would have defiled his 
sweet lispings, and might have given an evil 


impulse to his feelings which could never have 


been corrected. Q, it is strange that woman 
can think so much of jewels from the mines 
of earth, when she holds the key of the 
heart’s treasures! I ask myself what amount 
of wealth would have given me the unutterable 
transport which my babe’s first simple sen- 
tence has done? I can answer before God, 
that no amount could have made me so happy. 
* » « * * 
From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 
Kensington, July, 1823. 
‘How do I pass my time this suim- 
mer ?’ is your question, Well, as you seem 
to rely so confidently on my confession, it 
shall be frank and full; though somewhat 
abridged, for patience over a long letter is 
not, | am told, the virtue of a man. 

First on my list of doings I rank my mater- 
nal duties, pleasures I call them; and if you 
could see little Henry, he is diltde now, and 
hear him talk,—his voice is as sweet as a 
bird’s,—you would think I wasa good mother. 
And is not that something in my favor, 
Charles ? 

Then I assist my kind aunt, in her house- 
keeping and in her charities too: for though 
she has no great store of worldly goods, she 

Do you wish to know 
what I contribute 2? My sympathies, my at- 
tentions, kind words and encouraging smiles, 
and, really, Charles, I never received so 
expressive, and, as I think, so sincere grati- 
tude for all my bounteous gifts, (you know 
we did give largely in Philadelphia,) as T now 
have showered upon me, for my good will 
merely. Charity of spirit towards the poor 
is more popular with them, and more benefi- 
cial too, than charities in money, 

But amusements, ah, I have them plenty, I 
walk, ride, and botanize. If you could see 
Henry and me out gathering flowers, and hear 
his elad laugh when be finds one, and laugh 
1s loud as he, vou would think it was amusing 
‘Then my music is a delightful 
then, Charles, [I feel as if 


Thank 
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you a thousand times for your last collection, 
the pieces are all charming, and I can perform 
that * divine air,’ as you style it, charmingly; 
at least, so says Monsieur D. ; and you 
used to think him the standard of the taste 
in music. Seriously, I do think I have made 
great proficiency in music this last year; 
send me the songs you prefer, and when you 
return you will hear me sing like a Prima 
Donna. 

* 





* ~ * o 


From Mrs. Carlton to her husband, 
Kensington, July 4th, 1824. 

e . +. 7 7 

You ean hardly imagine, my dear Charles, 
how happy your last letter made me! and 
you think that in one year more, you will be 
able to return, with sufficient to pay your 
creditors. And then we will celebrate our 
independence Charles! What a happy day 
jt will be; and how different too, the sources 
of our happiness from that which, I once 
foolishly thought was the basis of my enjoy- 
ment! 

I will tell you why I write with such warmth; 
you will, I know, be glad to learn that one 
debt is paid. About three months ago a poor 
woman came from Philadelphia to our neigh- 
borhood in search of employment. She 
called at our house; and aunt being out, I 
went down to see the woman. She louked 
wretchedly, and when she saw I pitied her, 
she went on to tell mea long story of troubles, 
how she had lived in the city, kept a confec- 
tioner’s shop, been unfortunate in her custo- 
mers, till finally she had to give up the trade; 
and her husband, for her debts, had been 
sent to jail. 

I asked her why she was unfortunate in 
her customers? ‘QO,’ said she, ‘they did 
not pay me;’ and she went on to name 
a number of ladies, who were foremost 
among the fashionables when I was in town, 
as delinquents. And then, Charles, she 
*named my name’ among the rest. ‘ There 
was that pretty Mrs. Carlton, (I give her 
words) she owed me a hundred dollars when 
her husband failed.’ 

My face was crimson I believe ; the woman 
stared to see my agitation, and then she 
recollected me. I do not think she had 
before any idea who I was. Don’t think, 
Charles, that Iam wofully altered. She had 
never seen me dressed so plainly, and shall 
I tell you the compliment? She said she 
had never seen me look so handsome, so 
very handsome, for, said she, ‘I never saw 
you have such healthy, rosy cheeks before.’ 

I remember purchasing confectionary of 
her the last winter we were in town, but T had 


SEE EEE 
day night! He left a note, stating that his 
property was gone ; and that he trusted God 
would have more mercy for his sin, than the) 
world would for his poverty. Mistaken!) 
man, to fear the world’s contumely more than || 
the law of his God! 
O how I do pity his mother and sister ; 
poor Beil, I once loved her like a sister ; she 
has entirely neglected me since my retirement, 
and so I thought but little of her; but now I 
feel my affection all revive. Poor girl; how 
I wish I could comfort her! If they had 
only lost their property, it would have been 
nothing. I could have told them there area 
thousand sources of happiness independent 
of wealth and fashion ; pleasures which may 
be enjoyed without money ; but what can I say 
now ? What should I have done? How been ? 
ifyou,O! my beloved husband—how thankful 
I feel that God has sustained us in our 








of that name. It is a very elegant name, 
Cole ;’ and Mrs. Carlton, as she hurried, to 
finish her toilette, endeavored by dwelling on 
the name, to keep from her heart the agitating 
dread of some impending evil What evil 
could she fear except as connected with the 
fate of her husband? She had not heard 
from him for several months. 

‘ Mrs. Carlton, Sir” Mr. Cole started at 
the announcement. He had not anticipated 
seeing a solitary wife looking so like an angel. 
She was arrayed in a pure white robe, no 
ornaments, angels never wear them. 

‘IT have received a letter from my French 
correspondent, making kind inquiries re- 
specting Mr. Carlton, supposing him in 
Philadelphia, madam,’ 

‘ Well sir’ 

‘Mr. Halford wished me to ascertain if 
you had heard from your husband of late.’ 





reverses— 
* - ” * * 
From Mr. Carlton to his wife. 
Paris, April, 1825. 
What shall I say, love, respecting the sad 


som; he was much to be pitied. You do 
not, cannot know his temptations to the rash | 
and wicked act; but my acquaintance with 
his character, and with the mania of his 
mother and sister to be among the fashiona- 
bles, has led me to the most painful reflections 
on his unhappy fate. He was ambitious, but 
naturally generous and enthusiastic, and had | 
his pride been rightly directed towards useful 
and noble objects, he would have made a 
noble-minded and useful man. 

But his mother and sister thought only of 
show and eclat; and they bound down his 
spirits to the circle of the world of fashion. | 
In their esteem he was the greatest man, who | 
could keep the most expensive establishment, | 
and afford the females of his family the most}! 





ie could have braved the world; but there 
was for him no rest at home. 

Do not think Lam placing all the sins of 
my sex ta the account of yours. We have 
along and dark catalogue of our own: but I 


power, if she would rightly exert her moral 
influence, to call forth our virtues, and even 
to make our impetuous passions subservient 
to great and glorious purposes. But if the 
i American women worship wealth, the men 
ll will sacrifice their souls to gain it. 

A thousend, thousand blessings on you, 
iny love. You have sustained my spirit by 





never tho’tofit since. Onehundred dollars! 
and the articles were nearly all furnished, she 


said, for our last grand party. Of the * dear! 


five hundred friends’ I then invited, only five 
have ever shown a wish to continue the 
friendship, since our failure. 





and counsel are every day strengthening in 
lime the determination to be worthy of sucha 


| purified from all sinful and worldly affections, 
and kept from those fierce temptations which 
only heavenly grace can enable us to over- 





One hundred dollars! The poor woman 


said it would release her husband from jail. | 


I sold my pearls, Charles, and paid her.— 
And the pride and the pleasure I felt that 
first evening I wore them, when you whispered 
they became me, was nothing to my exultation 
when I had sent the poor creature to release 
her husband. 
7 i * . > 
From Mrs. Carlton to her husband. 
Kensington, January, 1825. 
My dear Charles—I have sad, sad news. 
John Folsom is dead; shot himself last Fri 





come. Your husband, Cuannies Carron. 
Cuaprer vi.—Nevws. 


‘J!1-favored is the bearer of ili news.’ 





!  ‘Turneis a gentleman below who has a letter 
‘for Mrs. Carlton,’ said the domestic. 

| « Why did he not send it up ? 

| «He said it was not to you, madam, but he 
had brought it for you to read, and he wished 
!to make some explanations. 

‘Did he give his name ?’ 

‘VYes madam. Mr. Cole.’ 


news? Iam greatly distressed. Poor Fol-| _ 
|| with the suffocating sensation at her heart, as 


do think that, in our country, it is in woman's | 


your cheerful affection, and your example | 


‘wife. Pray for me, that my heart may be| 


‘ It is some time since; about, about, and 
‘a burning blush rushed over her cheek, and 
then as suddenly ebbing, left her face white 
las new-fallen snow, 

| * How long did you say ? madam,’ 

* Nearly six months ;’ and her voice sank 


she thouglit, ‘ how long !’ 
| * Mr. Carlton, it seems, left Paris about 
‘four months since.’ 

‘ Just the time he named in his letter that 
he should embark for home. O, what has 
happened ? Where is he? Can you tell me? 
‘The letter !’ 
| Be calm madam; pray be calm,’ said 
Mr. Cole, in amost soothing tone. ‘ Nothing 
has happened that we can ascertain. Mr. 
Carlton was highly respected at Paris, and 
this letter, you may see it, it only speaks in 
general terms of his departure. Be calm, 
Mrs. Carlton, pray do not afflict yourself.— 
Whet! ho! help! the lady has fainted ! 

‘ Strange she should faint! I never thought 


costly array. It was their reproaches and)a wife cared so much for a husband. I 
’ . “ . ! 
complaints which poor John dared not meet. | 


wonder who would grieve if Ishould ve lost ? 
iiimarry ; that’s settled; Dll marry ;’—so 
| thought Mr. Cole as he rode homewards, 


Cuarrer vu.—The Denouement, 


‘ Hope is brightest, when it dawns from fears.’ 


‘ Docror, how do you find my peor little 
| niece, Mrs. Carlton, this morning!’ said Mrs, 
!! Eaton. 

| No better, no better, heart sick, Mrs. 
| Eaton —Medicines do little good in such 
llcases.’ 

|| * You still recommend traveling 7 

|| * Yes, madam.’ 
|| * A sea voyage ? 
‘T should say it promised to be beneficial.’ 
| 6 "Po France.’ 

| 6 Yes, take her to Paris; Jet her see the 
friends of her late husband, and hear their 
praises of hischaracter. Such things awaken 
ithe current of life, and its thoughts; if you 
can arouse these, the mother will triumph in 
| her heart, and she will strive to become 
| reconciled to the dispensation of Providence, 
land to life for her child’s sake.’ 

‘A Christian should always be reconciled,’ 
remarked Mrs. Eaton. 

‘'True, but Christians need motives to 
and in cases of severe affliction 
these motives should be placed in the most 
touching light. Pardon me, madam; T know 
I an only repeating your sentiments, those, 
indeed, which T have learned from your own 
lips and life.’ 


| obedience ° 


’ ‘ docto ait . 
‘Cole. Cole, [do net recollect any person O, doctor, you have probed me to the 
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quick.—TI a the selfish one, the unreconciled, 

1 did not repine that the affections of my 
niece were given to Mr. Carlton. I felt that 
she ought to love her husband better than 
any other earthly friend. But I cannot bear 
that the whole heart of my precious child 
should be buried in the grave of her husband ; 
I want her to turn to me.’ 

* And so she will, madam, as soon, as this 
torpor of grief is in some measure removed,’ 

‘Dear Emily,’ said Mrs. Eaton, greatly 
moved, ‘She shall go to Paris. I will 
conquer myself, I will talk to her of her 
husband; he was an excellent man, and 
worthy her love. There! there! Is not that 
he ? Merciful heaven, my prayers are heard! 
It is Charles!’ 

* « 6 . . 

‘IT sent you a long letter the day before I 
left Paris, detailing all the reasons which 
induced me to go to Constantinople ; and 
stating also the probability that you might 
not receive another letter or hear from me, 
till I had the blessed privilege of thus assuring 
you of iny health and happiness,’ and Charles 
Carlton alternately pressed the pale lip of his 
wife and the rosy cheeks of his boy, as’ they 
were both encircled in his arms. 

* The letter never reached me, and, Charles, 
you cannot know how this silence dis- 
tressed me.’ 

*T see it, I feel it too well, my own love. 
If I had anticipated your afiliction, not al! 
the bright prospects held out by Mr. Dupin, 
would have weighed a feather. I would have 
come to you, 

*O never think of it, Charles. It is over: 
you are here, and I shall soon be well ; aad 
then how happy we will be! you must not 
leave me again.’ 

‘Never, never. JT have money enouzh, 
besides paying all my creditors, except Mr 
Halford, who has voluntarily relinquished his 
claim, to begin business again for myself 
We shall know how to estimate our blessings. 
how to enjoy them. We will live for domestic 
happiness, for social improvement, for religi- 
ous duties.’ 

* But never again, my husband, for fashion- 
able display.’ 

* Never Emily?’ 





Ursuline Convent. 


We feel gratified in presenting the following extract, 
entire, from the * Ladies’ Magazine.” It offers a view, 
which has often been called for by inquirers in this coin 
munity, and is recommended by its directness and mod 
eration, mingled with true sensibility. The last number 
of the Ladies’ Magazine, besides this interesting article, 
presents the usual agreeable variety of matter. 

Wuo has not heard of the outrage perpe- 
traced at Charlestown? A community of 
hefpless women attacked, and, with a large 
number of female pupils, compelled to flee 
in the darkness of night from their abode, 
escaping at the peril of their lives, from the 
rage of lawless men, who were demolishing 
the pleasant dwelling, with its furniture and 
dear mementos, and who did not feel their 
fury satiated till the buildings were sacked 
and burned, the beautiful and cultivated 
grounds ravaged and trodden down, and even 
the tomb, the sanctuary of the dead, violated! 

Who could have dreamed that American 
would, within sight of Bunker Hill, bring 
dishonor upon their country’s name, by th 
commission of a crime which has no parallel 
in the history of civilized nations ? 

Some may think that the various journals 
have sufficiently discussed this affair - but 





besides its importance as a violation of the 
public peace, it appeals directly to the sym- 
pathies of our sex; it is a cruelty, a wrong 
to woman, at which every female heart must 
revolt, being committed against women who, 
by the regulations of Christian society, are 
entitled, not only to the protection of the 
laws, but to the protection of man also.— 
These feelings must prompt every lady, 
protestant as well as catholic, to condemn 
this outrage. Still, in order to judge correctly 
of its causes and consequences, information 
is necessary, and this we have tuken every 
means in our power to procure. The result 
we will give in a sketch of the Convent and 
its catastrophe, and believe that the details, 


Superior, cannot but be interesting to our 
readers. 

The Ursuline Convent was established in 
3oston in 1820, under the care of Madame 
St. Joseph* as Superior. The order of St. 
Ursuline are, by their religious profession, 
devoted to the education of female youth ; 
consequently, the institution was, to all intents 
and purposes, a female seminary. This is 
an important feature in conventual life, which 
we American protestants rarely consider, 
We think of nunneries as places of prayer 
und penance, superstitious rites and idle 
observances ; we talk of nuns as beings shut 
out not only from the enjoyments of society, 
but from its useful employments also, con- 
demned to exist without pursuits, pleasures, 
or hopes, that relate to this world. Such 
may be the case with some of the most rigid 
orders, the Trappists, for example, but as 
relating to the majority of those who take the 
veil it is an erroneous idea. The nuns are 
neither idle nor useless members of the 
State. Those who are not devoted to the 
instruction of the young, are employed with 
their needles, in curious and useful fency- 
works, which are sold for the benefit of the 
order. In this way they earn their own sup- 
port. But teaching is their great business, 
and in all Catholic countries, nunneries are 
jnow almost the only boarding schools where 
| young ladies are educated. ‘Till the time of| 
sein Campan, we believe, no female 
| 
| 
| 








seminary except the nunnery, was known in 
France. And many noble English protestant 
families sent their daughters thither to be 
educated, because of the superior advantages 
which these Catholic institutions offered in all 
that was then deemed the requisite accom- 
plishments of a high-bred lady, ‘To some of 
these conventual seminarics particular inmu- 
Inities were granted, on account of their 
ae selected as places of education for the 





wincesses of the blood royal, And sur« ly 
some regard is due from our sex to that 
Jorder of women who, through the ages of 
ignorance and darkness, devoted themselves 
ito the instruction of female vouth, ‘True, 
the system was very defective, but it was the 
Ibest which the state of society permitted, 
Whether the convent is a fiuting place for 
the education of the daughters of our free 


citizens, is a question for parents to decide, 


There can. however, be no question that the 








} 
ie) | 
ICatholies of there United States have the 


l right to establish such seminarics if they| 
| choose, aud we never heard there was any} 
objection when the Ursuline Convent. was] 
jlopened in Boston for the admission of pupils. | 
ie was a new thing and probably the roman 

i * Madame St. Josepit died 1832. and was succeeded by 
Madame St. Geors 


| 
many of which we have learned from the | 


i} 
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connected with the idea of living in a convent 
with real nuns who had taken the vows, and 
wore black veils, and kept themselves apart 
from the world, had some effect in procuring 
‘pupils. ‘The success of the experiment was 
‘soon certain; but the building in which the 
nuns resided, was not in a pleasant situation, 
land they concluded to leave the city, and 
lestablish themselves where they could have 
gardens and grounds for those exercises and 
recreations which are so indispensable to the 
health of children and sedentary persons. 
Tu pursuance of this plan, they purchased an 
estate of about twenty-seven acres in Charles- 
jtown, und in nearly the center of their 
‘grounds, on a hill which they named Mount 
Jenedict, they erected a spacious and hand- 
some brick edifice. Hither they removed in 
1826, and entered zealously on their labors 
of improving their property, and ‘ rearing the 
tender minds’ committed to their care.* 

The situation of the place they had chosen 
was splendid ; Mount Benedict commanded 
the most varied and delightful scenery ; 
Charlestown, Cambridge, Boston, the river 
cand the harbor with the islands, might all be 
‘viewed from the windows of the convent. 
But when they purchased the estate, its 
‘capabilities’ were all it had to recommend 
‘it; Mount Benedict was a rough, bleak hil}, 
and the land around a broken looking waste. 
In eight years the institution and its grounds 
jwere the admiration of strangers, and the 
pride of the catholics. 

The school, in the meantime, had continued 
‘to increase. During the last year, more 
pupils had been offered than could be accept- 
‘ed, The season had been propitious ; their 
gardens were in a state of high cultivation ; 
every thing around them looked beautiful and 
flourishing, and notbiug portended the de- 


struction which was at hand. 
* — 7 * ” a 





On Monday evening, August 12th, the 
‘inmates of the Ursuline Convent, in wumber 
isixty-six, retired to rest at the usual hour, 
half-past seven. All retired, with the excep- 
tion of the Superior, and one sister who was 
‘a watcher by the bedside of an invalid nun. 


‘The Superior felt some anxiety; she had 
heard riimors that an excitement was gather- 
‘ing against her, on account of transactions 
jwhich were reported to have taken place at 


the convent. ‘Though she was conscious of 


cher own innocence, and had been solemnly 
jussured, only a few hours before, by the 
sclectmen of Charlestown, that she and her 
house were safe, and had nothing to fear ; 
‘yet her responsibility for the young ladies 
‘committed to her care, could not but make 
her anxious. 

The ostensible cause of the excitement 
was briefly this. A few weeks previous, one 


jof the nuns, Mary St. John, had, in a tempo- 


jrary fit of derangement caused by illness, left 


jthe convent and repaired to one of the 


neighboring houses, where, it was said, that 
‘she complained of being unhappy, and desired 
to be taken to a family in West Cambridge. 
Thither she was carried by the persons to 
ijwhom she had appealed. The very next 
wornig she expressed to her brother her 


desire to return to the convent; and did 


lreturn willingly, and declared that she had 
}no recollection of going away, or of any thing 
which had taken place in relation to it. Yet 
the circumstance that a nun had gone out 


| *The number of pupils was fifty; the nuns ten—not 
more than wae necessary to manage the school 
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from the convent, was the theme of much 
gossip and many terrible surmises, Among 
other rumors, it was confidently stated, that 
Mary St. John was a young nun who had 
been over-persuaded to make the profession ; 
that she stipulated before she returned to the 
convent, that she should not be obliged to 
assume the black veil again, but should, in 
three weeks, be dismissed honorably, and 
allowed to return to her friends, I[t was 
farther stated, that her friends had called for 
her at the time named, and she was not to be 
found ! 

This Monk Lewis story was mostly a 
fiction. Mary St. John had been a nun for 
nearly thirteen years—she is exceedingly 
attached to her profession, and no persuasion 
could now induce her to leave the sister-hood, 
She has no recollection of expressing a wish 
to depart in three weeks; nor was she ever 
denied to her friends. 

But these rumors were abroad ; they had 
reached the Superior, though she did not | 
consider them eutitled to any attention, til! 
they appeared in the shape of a newspaper 
article. 

The same day, Baturday the 9th,) the 
gentleman to whose house the nun first 
repaired, came to the convent, stating the 
excitement abroad, and requested to sce 
Mary St. John. This the Superior readily 
granted, and also permitted him to go over 
the whole house, and examine the cellars, 
where, it was reported, the horrid dungeons 


were situated. He found nothing to justify | begged he would use it to disperse the mob. 


suspicion, the nun assured him she was at 
perfect freedom ; that she staid from choice ; 


-- es —- = = 






\Jobn, but the alarm bad been too much for | 
her weak nerves—she had fainted. 
The Superior then expostulated with the 
rioters on their savage conduct, in thus 
|assaulting a community of females; she 
‘pointed out to them the danger they were 
jincurring, and the punishment they would 
bring on themselves, by thus attacking, in the 
\night time, a peaceful dwelling-house, and 
ishe inquired if they had not learned from 
‘their Selectmen, the falsehood of the ruinors 
about the nun. 

‘ No,’ was the reply, and then some one in 
the crowd added—‘ Mr, Runey (one of the 
‘Selectinen,) opened the gate.’ 

The mob, however, retired from the house ; 
\they were not then sufficiently wrought up 
\for the onset, and the firmness of the Supe- 
‘rior seemed to awe them. 

| But they soon returned, in greater number, 
and with loud threats and horrid impreeations 
against the Superior. She was again at the 
window; and now Mr. Runey appeared among 
the rioters, and requested her to put herself 
and household under his protecticn. 

‘Have you any authority for our protection 
‘from the other Selectmen ?’ 

He said, ‘ No’—but added that he would 
protect her and the children. 

She replied that the children had been 
committed to her care, by their parents, that 
she could not give them up to him, but that 
if he had the power to protect them, she 








*] will do what I can,’ was his answer: and 
he probably did exert some influence, for the 





and he promised the Superior to lay before 


the public, on Monday, a statement which | 


would clear her, and remove or silence all 
these unfounded, injurious reports. 

On the next day, one of the Selectmen of 
Charlestown came to the convent, requiring 
to see Mary St. Jolin, and io be allowed to 
examine the buildings. The Superior felt 
loath to have him take this liberty on the 
Sabbath day, but she was aware, that popular 
excitement is not apt to be very reasonable, 
and should she refuse him, the clamor might 
be raised, that she was not prepared for his 


search, So she summoned Mary St. John 


to attend him, and permitted him to examine 
every part of the premises. He, too, pro- 
fessed himself perfectly satisfied that all was 
right, but stated that it would be necessary 
his colleagues should also examine the house. 
They came on Monday afternoon; three 
Selectmen, accompanied by two other men, 
saw and conversed with Mary St. John as 
long as they chose, and were shown through- 
out every part of the establishment, from the 
eupola to the cellar. They assured the 
Superior that they were convinced of her 
innocence, and of the falsehoood of the 
charges against her house ; that they would 
take immediate measures to clear up the 
mistake; and thatshe should not be molested, 
Accordingly the household retired to rest in 
peace, 

but this calm was soon broken. About 
half-past nine the Superior heard loud shout- 
ings, and the terrifying cry—* Down with the 
Convent! Down with the Convent!’ 


inob again retired without doing any mischief. 
This might be somewhat owing to their fears. 
They inquired of the Superior when she 
|| commanded them to depart, if she had armed 
men in the house ? and she seeing they were 
ll}cowardly did not undeceive them. But a 
poor frightened lay-sister cxclaimed, *¢ that 
they were entirely unprotected,’ 
|| Whatever reasons induced the rioters to 


, id 


shouts, were seeking them; the Superior 


tried to escape by a side gate; this was also 
guarded by the rioters; and she finally had 
to creep through a small opening, made by 
removing the paling from the garden fence, 
and with her household, some of the lithe 
girls in very thin clothing, made her way 
through the damp fields, for the distance of 
half a mile, till they reached the house of Mr. 
Adams, where they were kindly received, and 
humanely comforted through the remainder 
of this dreadful night. 
. - * ’ « e 

Let those who wish to know what the 
unbridled passions of lawless men can effect, 
go to Mount Benedict, and look on the deso- 
lated grounds and blackened and crumbling 
ruins, of that spot lately the abode of youth 
and beauty, where all around was pleasantness 
and peace; and they will feel that without 
law, liberty is a word of horrid import, and 
that, unless the voice of public opinion is 
deep-toned and decisive against this outrage, 
no religious community, no literary institu- 
tion in our land is safe. 

If private pique, prejudice, rumors, are to 
guide the popular mind, and direct the 
popular arm to crush the suspected, without 
‘trial or appeal, the reign of Nero would be 
| preferable to that of democracy. 

It is strange that all Christians do not see 
the danger of permitting any one sect 10 be 
persecuted or injured, without endeavoring 
to do it justice. ‘There is a spirit of infidelity 
and anarchy abroad in our land, and if it ean 
prevail by violence, to destroy one sect, and 
do this with impunity, it will soon gather 
strength for further attacks and bolder meas- 
ures. ‘The Catholics must be protected, or 
the Protestants will not long be able to hold 
their own faith unmolested, nor to worship 
in the temples their fathers have built and 
consecrated, 

We make these remarks, not that we are 
inclined to catholicism, but he would practise 
that rule which enjoins us to do to others as 





ll retire, the sequel showed that their malicious 
|| purpose was not abandoned. A signal fire 
isoon blazed in front of the convent, and the 
‘mob again rushed forward, armed with stones 
and clubs, and began to demolish and dash 
| in the doors and windows. 
|| Never till this moment, had the Superior 
| believed the rioters would proceed to violence, 
ibut she now saw that she must abandon her 
jdwelling to their fury. Her chief concern 
was for her pupils, the young girls that, like 
| frightened birds, were flocking around her. 
| We have said one nun was an invalid. Her 
‘complaint was Consumption, and no hopes 
iwere entertained of her recovery, yet she was 
hable to walk about, and occasionally perform 
isome duties as an instructress—that very day 
ishe had given lessons in music; but terror 
)now rendered her helpless; and in that state 
ishe had to be borne from her room. With 
lereat exertions the pupils were all collected, 
‘and the Superior saw them out of the house 


| 





already made their way in, and rushed first 
to her apartment, So that she was compe led 
\to abandon all her valuables, plate, jewels, 
watches, and a large sum in money which. 


before she would leave it. The ruffians had} 


'we wish to be done by. We certainly should 
/not select a catholic seminary as the place of 
‘education for our own daughters ; yet candor 
obliges us to say, that, from all we can learn 
of the system pursued at the Ursuline Con- 
vent, we think it offers, when compared with 
‘Young Ladies’ Seminaries,’ in general, its 
fair proportion ofadvantages. The fashionable 
accomplishments, that is, whatever renders 
woman attractive in society, have always been 
sedulously attended to in a conventual edu- 
cation. The wons teach by example the 
gentle and graceful movement and the soft 
low tone of voice, and in these particulars, 
might be advantageously recommended as 
models to ali instructresses. 

It should be borne in mind, that there is no 
standard of female education; we have no 
model schools, founded by public beneficence, 
like colleges for our young men, to regulate 
the system, or rather introduce system into 
the order of those studies and pursuits which 
| should be requisite to form an accomplished 
| woman. Female education is left entirely to 
|| private experiments, to chance, caprice, and 
the shifting breath of fashion; and it is not 
jto be wondered at if the prevailing style is 











She called to the nuns to rise, and had || after her pupils were safe, she had intended || S"p' rficial, showy, and often useless. 


herself ouly time to reach the window of an 
upper front apartment, when twenty or thirty 
dark forms came rushing up to the dwelling 
She demanded what they wanted. 

‘We want to sce the nun who ran away 


it 
lito secure. 


The trembling exiles, thus driven forth tn 
i} 


1 1 ' 
i 


ihottom of t 


©. iidarkness, and not kno vine where to flee for 


lishelter, retired first to a grecn-house, at the 
eearden: but the mob, with loud 


! There have been some remarks, in the 
lipublic Journals, relating to the impropriety 
| of protestant parents placing their children at 
|a catholic seminary, and thus virtually train- 

ine them in the catholic faith, Solicitude for 
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the right moral instruction of young females, | 
ean scarcely be too watchful. It is all im-! 
portant that the heart, soul, and mind of 
woman should be imbued with the pure and 
holy sentiment of her duty to God, and the 
responsibility which her influence over the 
character of others imposes. But let us be 
just to the catholics. The Superior, in her 
prospectus, engages to instruct her pupils 
only in the broad principles of christian faith 
and practice, in which all persons who believe 
the Bible, can unite ; and we have good reason 
to conclude she has adhered, scrupulously, 
to these conditions. Of all the protestant 
young ladies, and there have been several 
hundred educated at the Ursuline Convent 
since its foundation, not a single individual 
has embraced the Catholic fuith ! 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Rural Repository. 


The Cypress. 
BY MARY EMILY JACKSON. 














Dark tree, still sad when others’ grief is fled, 
The only constant mourner o'er the dead.—Byroy. 





"Tis a delightful spot, so sweet, so lonely; 
a holy resting place from all our cares, where | 
the bereaved and heart-broken sufferer, may 
shed o’er the graves of the departed, the 
hallowed tears of sympathy. Though time 
is wasting to decay the much Joved monuments | 
of my dearest friends, yet I often wander to| 
the old church yard, that has been the re- 
pository of death for nearly a century, when) 
the moon-beams are smiling upon its grey 
tombstones, like the smiles of an approving 
heaven, and I have left it with regret for it is 
there we feel the presence of the Deity. | 
Nearly in the center of this abode of death} 
stands avenerable cypress, the most luxuriant 
of its kind, beneath whose drooping branches 
you may read, engraven on a white tombstone, | 
the name of Sophia Halbert. In the bloom| 
of youth she had fallen a prey to the monster | 
death and yielded her soul to its Giver; but} 
she fell not surrounded with shame, but! 














drooped like some gentle flowret nipped by 








despair wag settled upon her countenance, 
once lit by the smiles of benevolence and 
charity. And her smile, methinks’ I would 
resign my earthly all to again witness that 
heavenly smile; it would cheer my passage 
through this world of sorrow. It is seldom 
we meet with the smiles of friendship, the 
world is cold and unfeeling and lavishes not 
its smiles on the children of affliction; but 
for the sons and daughters of affluence they 
are alone reserved. 


neglected. 


Fate frowns, and we are 
It was thus with Sophia Halbert, 
and her feeble spirit could not bear up under 
the hand of misfortune. But she drooped not 
long. Death was speeding his way through 
the earth, and she was too bright a gem to be 
missed by his fiery darts. The canker worm 
of disease was at her heart, and she fell a 
victim to the tormentor, I stood by her side 
when dying, and my heart, hard and unfeeling 


as it is, could not resist the agonies of 


affection. She had no kindred friends to 
mourn her departure; but mine was a sisterly 
affection, and I mourned her loss, as the last 
Beneath 
the overshadowing branches of that lonely 


departing source of my happiness. 


cypress rests the last sad remains of Sophia 
Halbert. She was a being too pure for earth, 
and her sinless spirit flew up to heaven ere 
it had known the pollutions of sin. She 
passed away and is forgotten. Her memory 
dwells only in the breasts of those who 
witnessed the conflicts of her 
sufferings and her release from existence. 


last sad 


She has gone down to the quiet grave, where 
the sweet breathings of affection can never 
reach her, but she rests in peaceful slumber 
When the 
bustle and confusion of day are calmed into the 


and needs not the voice of pity. 


it” 


jever booming heaven, and down upon the still, 
pure, white earth, whereupon none were so 
joyless and sleepless as he. For his grave 
stood near him; it was covered with the 
snow of old age, not with the green foliage of 
‘youth, and he brought from a whole rich life 
‘nothing but errors, sins and diseases, a 
wasted body, a desolate soul, a breast full of 
poison, and an old age full of repentance. 
Now the beautiful days of his youth reappeared 
like specters, and reconveyed him to that 
lovely morning, when his father first placed 
him upon the cross-way of life, which leads 
ov the right to the sunny path of virtue into 
a large and quiet land, full of light and 
harvests, and which on the left plunges into 
the mole-walks of vice—into a black cave full 
of distilling poison, full of hissing snakes and 
of dark sultry vapors. 


Alas! the snakes were 
hanging on his breast and the drops of poison 
on his tongue, and he knew not where he was. 
| Distracted and with ufpeakable grief he thus 
appealed to heaven; * Give me back my youth 
O, father! place me again upon the cross-way 
But his father 
and his youth were gone long ago. He saw 
ignis-fatuus dancing upon marshes and dis- 
appearing upon the cemetry, and he said ; 
‘these are my foolish days!’ He saw a star 
flying from Heaven, glittering in its fall and 
‘then vanish upon the earth. ‘ That am I,’ 
jsaid his bleeding heart (and the snake-teeth 
\of repentance probed deeper and deeper in 
| hiswounds.) His flaming imagination showed 
him flying night-wanderers (Nachtwandler) 
upon the roofs, and the wind-mill lifted her 


that I may choose otherwise.’ 





arms, threatening with destruction, and a 
scull having been left behind in the house of 





the dead assumed gradually his features. In 


quiet stillness of evening, and the dazzling| the midst of this struggle, the music of the 


sun-beams are replaced by the pale mild 
splendor of the queen of night, I love to rest 
on that 


curtained monument and shed the 


tears of sympathy o’er that consecrated spot. 


- : : 
|| New-Year flowed down from the steeple, like 


™ A : . 

far oif church melodies.—His emotions began 
| 

‘to soften.—He looked around the horizon, 
| - . 

and over the far extending earth, and be thought 


the frosts of Autumn e’er it has known decay, || I breathe my sighs to the night winds, but) of the friends of his youth, who now, happier 


her own thoughts as pure as the host of|| they return no answer of kindness; I sigh 


seraphs that guided her departing spirit to its 
eternal home. 
love, She had shut up the avenues of her) 
heart, save to the kindly emotions of friend-| 
ship, and knew not of love, but as an idle 
word, or a senseless fantasy. 





: ° iS .| 
Sophia was not the victim of || 


my griefs to the plaintive whisperings of the 
cypress boughs, but they give no consolation, 
to my troubled soul, and I am not comforted. 
Soon will the blight of age be on me, and this 
trembling spirit will leave its house of clay 


She had been|| for the more favorable mansions of a better 
nurtured on the lap of tenderness and reared | 


world. 


And when the last sad agonies of life 


by the hands of piety, until her thoughts were || are over, may I rest in peaceful slunbers 
kindred to the skies ; but in the early stages! beneath the ever pensive boughs of that lonely 
of her existence she was deprived of both her) cypress, unmourned and forgotten. 


Translated for the Rural Repository. 


GERMAN LITERATURE NO. 1. 


parents and left alone in the wide world, | 
Fate, cruel fate, | 


friendless and unprotected. 
had come upon her with bis icy gras» and! " , - r 
: : ys y 0° wpe New-Wear Nicht, or an Un- 
she was left the child of sorrow. Unfortunate || happy ‘ism. 
girl! a heart of apathy could not have gazed | From the German of Richter. 
on her wasted and emaciated form, her ghastly 





An old man stood at his window, on the 
and sunken eye, without feeling the emotions | nicht of the New-Year, and looked with a 


of sympathy. The calm resignedness of! clance of fearful despair up to the immoveable 


land better than he, were teachers of the earth, 
fathers of happy children and blessed men, 
‘and he said, *O! IT might also slunber like 
jyou with dry eyes in this first night of the 
year, if I had willed it; alas, I might be 
‘happy, my dear parents, had I obeyed your 
exhortations !” 

| Jn the feverish remembrance of the time of 
his youth it appeared to him as if the scull 
\with his features (in the house of the dead) 
lraised itself; at length it became a living 
youth by that superstition which in the New- 
|Year night sees spirits of futurity. He 





could look no more ;—he covered his eyes 


and a thousand hot streamed and 


tears 


lsearcely audible: 


, . 

vanished in the snow ;—he sighed in accents 
‘return youth, return !’ 
|} And it did return; for thus horribly he had 


only dieamt. 


He was yeta youth; his errors 
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only had beennodream, Buthe thanked God, 


that he, yet young, was able to turn around in) 


the dusky walks of vice, and to return to the 
sunny path, which leads into the land of 
harvests. 


Return with him young reader, if thou art) 


standing on his way oferror. ‘This terrifying 
dream would become in future thy judge. 
But if thou shouldst once call, (imiserably) 
‘come back beautiful youth,’ then it would 
not cume back. 





ea —— 


WUICBBBAwry. 








Gretna-Green. 


Every body has heard of Gretna-Green— 
but every body, perhaps, may not know its 
history. Gretna is a border town in the 
South of Scotland, just over the Tweed from 
England. By the old Scottish laws, to con- 
stitute a marriage, nothing was required of 
the parties but to say to each other in the 
presence of a witness, ‘ we tak’ each ither in 
wadlock,’ and the nuptials were legally con- 
summated—but in England, the laws relating 
to matrimony required certain prerequisites 
and observances which were sometimes a 
damper to lovers, particularly when their 
wishes were crossed by the interference of 
guardians. Nevertheless the English law 
recognised as valid, all marriages performed 
in Scotland according to the Scottish regula- 
tions. Hence parties in England who were 
obliged to make ‘ runaway matches,’ or who 
chose to be married a la Scotch, had only to 
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porter, throwing the basket dow» the stair-) chanee of being drowned.’ ‘Do not talk te 
case, said to him, ‘If any one f@ils you that || me, you impertinent fellow, about drowning" 
one of your vases remains unbroken, do not|| said her aristocratical ladyship, perfectly un- 
believe him.’ Before the miiser could reply || moved—* that’s the captain’s business, and 
‘the porter made his escape. ~ not mine.’ 








A Mad Actress. A nuncueack of Toulouse, met aiman who 
| Tue most distinguished Ophelia that ever || had but one eye very early in the morning. 
appeared on ye stage, was Mrs. Susannah|| ‘ Good morrow friend,’ said the one eyed 
Mountford. During her last year, (says|)man, * you have got your load on your 
Genest, in his ‘ Account of the English|| shoulders very early.” — 

‘Stage,’) she became deranged. But as her|| * It is so early,’ replied the hunchback, 
disorder was not outrageous, she was not|| * that I sce you have only one window open. 
placed under any rigorous confinement, but my 
‘was suffered to walk about her house. One|] A coaca containing four members of 
day, she asked what play was to be performed || Parliament was overturned in the Strand. A 
that evening, and was told it was to be Hamlet.|| Countryman passing inquired who were the 
Shattered as her mind was, she recollected || unfortunate persons ; and being told, ‘ Oh! 
\her former glory in the part of Ophelia; and let them lie,’ cried he, ‘my father advised 
with that cunning, which is so frequently || me not to meddle with state affairs. 

‘allied toinsanity, she found meaus to elude the ; , 
care of her attendants, and got to the theatre,|| Swirr’s Srexva, in her last illness, being 
where, concealing herself till the scene in|) visited by her physician, he said: * Madame, 
which Ophelia was to make her appearance }jI hope we shall soon get you up the hill 
‘in her mad state, she pushed upon the stage again.’ * Ah,’ said she, ‘Lam afraid before 
‘before the person appointed to play the||I get to the top of the hill I shall be out of 
‘character, and exhibited a representation of|| breath,’ 
‘it that astonished the performers as Wella | —_—_______—___" a 
‘theaudience, She exhausted her vital powers Whe Rural Repository. 
in this effort, was taken home, and died |} —— WW ___ 

| Soon alver. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1834, 


























Nosie Senriments.—Lord Erskine was 


ee , T ag woe | Prize Pirces.—We have received several articles as 
(distinguished through life for independence candidates for the prizes offered some time since for original 
of principle, for his integrity, and his wer | matter. They are now in the hands of the committee, 
pulous adherence to truth. He once explained according to whore decision the premiums will be awarded, 
the rule of his conduct, which ought to be || we hope to the satisfaction of their several authors, 
generally known and adopted, It ought to be wustemee 





‘get them to Gretna-Green,’ pronounce their 
vows before a witness, and they thereby 
became husband and wife all the world over.— 
For this purpose Gretna actually became 
a place of famous resort. It is said that a 
certain blacksmith who lived on the Green— 
‘hard by the river Tweed,’ was usually the 


witness of these hyimenial ceremonies, and |) 


that for his services as such, he received 
annually a handsome number of guineas, 





The Miser Punished. 


We extract the following specimen of 


Turkish tales from the Nouveau Journal 
Asiatique for May :—Under the reign of the 


first caliphs, there was a merchant at Bagdad, | 


equally rich and avaricious. One day he had 
bargained with a porter to carry home for 
him a large basket of porcelain vases for ten 
paras. As they went along he said to the 
man, ‘My friend, you are young, and Lam 
old—you can still earn plenty—strike off, I 
entreat you, a para from your hire.’ * Will- 
ingly,’ replied the porter. This request was 
repeated again, until, when they reached the 
house, the porter had only a single para to 
receive. As they went up the stairs, the 
merchant said, * If you will resign the last 
para, I will give you three pieces of advice. 
* Be it so,’ said the porter. ‘ Well, then,’ 
said the merchant, ‘ If any one tells you it is 
better to be fasting than feasting do not 
believe him; if any one tells you it is 


better to be poor than rich, do not believe |! 


him; if any one tells you it is better to walk 
than to ride, do not believe him.’ ‘My good 
sir,’ replied the astonished porter, ‘] knew 
these things before, but if you will listen to 


me, T will give you advice such as vou never 


heard. "The merchant turned round, and the 


deeply engraven on every heart. He said:|| Usrorrunare Accipent.—On Saturday evening last, 
‘It was the first command and counsel of my || Mr. Thomas Hallenbeck, of this city, was in the act of 
youth, always to do what my conscience told | loading & cannon, it went off and shattered both his hands 
me to be a duty and leave the consequences }in so dreadful a manner that it was found necessary to 
to God I shall carry with me the memory, | amputate the right hand and three Yingers of the left. 
land I erent the practice of this paternal won des | Thus, suddenly was a respectable and industrious citizen, 
anc st } fs - hi he = : end it — d | with a large family wholly dependant on his exertions for 
bee : ” gray oe oor m as hy » = “ li, oe : | support, deprived of the ability to labor, and rendered a 
have no reason Lo complain that ny obedience || cripple for life. 
to it has been even a temporal sacrifice, 

have found it on the contrary, the road = Letters Containing Remittances, 
prosperity and wealth, and [ shall point it out|| Recewwed at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
as such to my children,’ | the amount of Postage paid. 

we ‘ : | P. M. Tunbridge, Vt. $1,00; C. P. Livingston, N. Y. 
. ,., |) $1,00; D. D.'T. M. Trenton Falls, N. ¥. $200; €. 1. C. 
GoverNnMent.—A young lady was inquiring |] Penfield, N. ¥. $1,00; 0. 'T. West Stockbridge, Ms, $1,00; 
of her old nurse, the widow of a pensioner, || M. M. Hillsdale, N. Y. $1,00; 8. Y. B. Mendon, N. Y. 


" : $0,94; N. M. Westminster, Vt. $1,00. 
jhow she got on: ‘Badly enough, darlint ;| 
ouly the government intinds to do something | 
for us.’—* And what’s government, Norah ?’ 


‘It is jokin,’ ye are, miss ?—sure every child ! 
‘knows what’s government. It's half a dozen|| daugiter of the late James Rivington of Poughkeepsie. 
On the 28th ult. by Wheeler H. Clarke, Esq. Mr. 


‘oung gentlemen, and sich as they may be n th ; 

) e , a 1 thi pad We best for th ) » ly We i Benjamin C. Macy, to Miss Ann Marriott, daughter of Mr. 

j Incets anc thinks what's best fort lCMSCIVES—|! Samuel Marriot, all of this city. 

jand thin they say, that’s best for us—and || ~ E the Ist _— by the ae ee Passat, oe. William 
. * || M. Brownson, Printer, of New-York, to Miss Temperance 

| that’s government !’ } A. Hedges, of this city. ’ I 

! || At Athens, on the 27th ult by the Rev. Mr. Greig, Mr. 

| Exrravacanr Exrenprrure.—A_ gentle-)) Sauuel Wescott, of y thee) acca eae « 

| J 2 3 ° in, hw dge *y, 3 3 ace. 

| man, well known for his parsimonious habits, ||" At Copake, on the ist ult. by the Rev. 8. L. Stillman, 

having billeted himself on his acquaintances || Mr. Reuben Chapman, of Salisbury, to Miss Polly Mer- 

> || rifield, of the former place. 





' 
; ] 




















MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. William Thomas, 


of Duanesburgh, Mr. H. Woodrutf Palmer, Cashier of the 
Bank of Whitehall, to Miss Mary Ludlow Rivington, 


i 
| 
1} 
| 

















lin Edinburgh during the roy al visit, was At Hillsdale, on the 25th ult. by the same, Mr. William 
talking to a friend. on his return, of the great || Murgatroyd, to Miss Jane Baker, both of Copake. 
| > > 2 oe . = / he same ti al lace, by the same, Maj. J 
expense of living—‘ How much do you At the sane time and place, by the same, Maj. Abraham 


‘ + . ne | Burger, to Miss Sarah Landon, both of Stockport. 
|| Suppose I spent in Edinburgh ¢ *‘I] do not At the same time and place, by the same, Mr. John 8. 
. - "y “he ‘ } ds se || Barber, to Miss Jane Knickerbocker, both of Stockport. 
; tis snould suppose 
| know, rephi d hi friend, 1 shoul Ippo || At the same time and place, by the same, Mr. Jason 
| avout a fort iiht. | Ellis, of Lee, Mass. to Miss Frances Knickerbocker, of 


— 1! Canaan, N. Y. 
1] . F : ‘ , < |} In Ghent, on the 22d inst. by the Rev. R. Sluyter, Mr 
i! ENGiisn AntsrockarT IMPERTURBABILITY. Lorin Pullman, of Saratoga, to Miss Eliza Delamater, 
ii Lady D. was coing to Si otliand: a violent!! daughter of Maj. John Whitbeck, of the former place. 
1} - es } 
Hstormarose., ian rladyship was calmly dress- || 


DIED, 
On Thursday evening, the 16th ult. Jane Warren, infant 
daughter of H. B. and HL. C. Hathaway, of Dublin, Laurens 


ing her hair, when the steward knocked at 
the cabin-door—* My lady,’ said the man, 


I think it right to tell vou there is everv. County, Ga. aged 1 vear and 10 days. 
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There, seated “ the corai grove,’ the beauteous mermaid 
sings, 


i strings. 


Could | but plunge beneath the waves and dwell forever 








there, 
|\There faded hopes should brighten yet and beam with 
| purer ray, 








away. BE. H.C, 
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For the Rural Repository. 
Nature and Life. 
Now scar is the leaf; for the Spring-time is past, 
The season, so lovely, of gladness and song, 
When soft-breathing zephyrs succeed the rude blast 
And the unrestrained brook rushes madly along. 


For the Rural Reposiiory. 
Remcmberest Thou? 
Ou, rememberest thou the hour we met 
In life’s gay morning ! 
Ere sorrow’s cloud, or vain regret, 
Had dimm’d its dawning ; Now sear is the leaf; for the Summer is fled, 
When in joyous youth's unbroken truth Her bloom and her verdure have faded away, 
Time gaily flew, ae flowers ent her herbage lie epastered and dead, 
Ero the heart had lost its joyous pulse, And doffed all her beautiful, brilliant array. 
Or flowers their hue ? 





lon ! sear is the Jeaf; and behold as it flies, 

It whispers, ‘ sage Autumn is too in her wane!’ 
The gorgeous robe of the forest now lies, 

All withered and lueless, upon the drear plain. 


Then weep o’er thy life’s declining years 
And thy glorious name, 

















But think not thou to hide with tears | | Soon Winter, stern Winter! assumeth the throne, 
Thy penstts deep shame i With bright snowy mantle and icicled crown, 
, 


| And breath to transmute the wild waters to stone, 
And Nature his sway o’er her kingdom must own.— 


Weep for the flowers of youthful hours, 
Which knows no second spring, | So, Life hath its Spring—then, while bounding along, 
For Time will round thee, as he flies, With light, fairy footsteps and hearts ever gay, 
His dark’ning shadows fling, | We carol as blithely, the wild flowers among, 
And thou wilt mourn the broken ties } As the wood-bird that trills ber sweet notes on the spray. 
*Neath coldness withering. | And life hath its Summer—then youth's hopes are high— 
|| The vista of life how they gild with their sheen! 
Weep that false pride should ever chill 
The beatings of the heart, 
Without one recompense to fill 
The void it must impart ; i 
Weep for the fame of thy proud name, i 
That it should cease to wake 
Joy in the heart that bartered love 
For fame and fortune’s sake. C.D. 


'| [ts pitfalls and crags, all concealed from the eye, 
Lie veiled in their radiance, unheeded, unseen ! 


And life hath its Autumn—then thoughtful we tread 
The pathway of life, for our childhood is past; 

|The hopes of our youth—Alas! they too have fled 

And the troubles of manhood have gathered full fast. 


| And life hath its Winter—then, aged and lone, 
On days that are gone We a retrospect cast; 
= joys like the sear leaves of Autumn have flown.— 





Our Spring-ime and Summer and Autumn are past! 
For the Rural Repository. 


he Norway Lake, } Amid all the seasons and changes of time, 


‘ A Lake in Norway, so beautiful and transparent that || A hope that with joy the lone bosom can thrill, 
every object in its remotest depths can be distinctly | 
discerned. Grottoes, bowers and palaces allure the sight 
and tempt the gazer to plunge in and enjoy the fancied 


But one hope, eestatic, remains to us still, 


That we shall exist in a happier clime. 


|| For God, as the Spring-time, our lives shall renew, 


happiness.’ + When we shall have laid down this mantle of clay, 
Ye fairy b fairy b bel he sil \| Where love universal shall reign ever new, 
& fairy bowers, ye fairy bowers, below the silver waves . : X : 
rm y 3 ; y . oe , ng “2 ver waves, |! And all chant his praises bencath its mild sway. 
What things, what glorious things are hid far in your secret | Brawa 
4 ALD. 
caves? | November 6, 1834. 


Strange plants are there, ‘ the crimson duise’ and waving | qq 


sea weed green, || Lixes suggested upon hearing a young lady singing ‘ O 
Amid your white and pebbiy beds beneath the waters sheen. pel We'll never mention her. 


|| Oh am T then remembered still, remembered too by thee, 
Methinks that ye are palaces for bright immortal ones, Or am I quite forgot by one, that | no more shall see, 
With diamonds sparkling on your floors, aud high and ||OP! Say not so, as it will add fresh anguish to my lot, 
pearly thrones; 1} 
Treasures and glowing gems lie strewn amid your crystal Had they “+ parte d us but known, how hearts like ours 
nus eet! 
halis— . 
From coral founts the streams gush forth in murmuring 
water-falls. 


power to heal; 
|| { know not if thy heart reiains, its once loved warmth 
or not, 


: Tho’ I'm forbid to think or ee: \ YY . 2 
Ye dwellers in those hidden caves, methinks that unto you | Tho’ I'm forbid to think on thee; thou'lt never be forgot. |} 


The sunbeams are most beautiful and of a rainbow-hue : 
Ye need no star-light, for ye have the light of flashing spars, ||, Stall Know, ' 

More brilliant and more glorious than are a thousand stars. if mat ayo d, my prayer shall be; that I might share 
Whe re e’er thot art, my every wish, shall linger o*er 


I hear sweet strains of music, the thrilling sound of lyres. 


that spo 
And songs such as I oft have heard are sung by spirit- }| Forget, forsake me, if thou wilt; thou’lt never be forgot 
choirs ; 
. . : , Dut should we meet in ai years, you'll see how I am 
Is it the hymn of water-sprites, that soft low melody ? chanzed 
Or is it but the mocking waves that chant th symphouy ?) My eyes look dim, th checks look pa mit noimy faith 
estranged 
Onn it must be enchantment all, down in those bow From memory’s page ta iand of death, alone thy name} 
pa ran bloat, 
; below, Vorcet, forsake if thou wilt 19 never ve forge 
Where magic gardens ever bloom, and radiaut waters flow 


Se Ne Le eee 


_ And sweetly tunes her shelly harp, and strikes its golden}; 


i I should forget the things of carth, its troubles and its care, |, 


And pain and anguish enter not, an@ death should flee |. 


\\"Tho’ I'm forbid to think on thee; thou’lt never be forgot. || 


They would, have spared themselves a pang, beyond their 


May’st thou enjoy that peace of mind, which I no more) 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
Ficld Flowers. 
Ftowerns of the field, how meet ye seem 
Man’s frailty to portray, 
Blooming so fair in morning’s beam, 
Passing at eve away ; 
Teach this, and oh! though brief your reign 
Sweet flowers, ye shall not live in vain. 


Go, form a monitory wreath 
For youth’s unthinking brow ; 
Go, and to busy manhood breathe 
What most he fears to know ; 
Go, strew the path where age doth tread 
And tell him of the silent dead. 


But whilst to thoughtless ones and gay 
Ye breathe these truths severe, 

To those who droop in pale decay 
Fave ye no word of cheer ? 

Oh yes, ye weave a double spell, 

And death and life betoken well. 


Go then, where wrapt in fear and gloom 
Fond hearts and true are sighing, 

| And deck with emblematic bloom 

The pillow of the dying: 

And softly speak, nor speak in vain, 

Of your long sleep and broken chain. 


And say that He who from the dust 
Recalls the slumbering flower, 

Will surely visit those who trust 

His mercy and His power ; 

| Will mark where sleeps their peaceful clay, 
| And roll, ere long, the stone away. 





To an Infant. 


S.rer on, no cares thy couch molest, 
No terrors yet alarm ; 
Now, little stranger, thou art blest, 
Thine empire is a mother’s breast, 
Thy shield—a father’s arm. 
The early rosebud hid in leaves, 
That form for it a fragrant bower, 
Tn stormy nights no ill receives, 
But woe awaits the full-blown flowe: 
Sleep on—no worldly blight is near, 
Sleep on, secure from danger ; 
I whisper to thee with a tear, 
Thou knowest all the bliss that’s here, 
| To woe alone a stranger. 
_ May Ile that shelters the distrest, 
Secure thy soul from guile ; 
And mayst thou ever sleep to rest, 
And ever wake to smile. 





Mitcheli’s Traveler’s Guide 

Throngh the United States. Also Maps of New York ; 
New Jersey; Massachusetts, Connecticut & Rhode Istand ; 
Maine, New Hampshire & Vermont; Pennslyvania ; 
| Maryland; Virginia; N. & S. Carolina & Georgia; 
Louisania, Mississippi & Alabama; Indiana; Ulinois & 
| Arkansas; Olio, Indiana, Winois & Michigan, just re 
ceived and for Sale, by ASHBEL STODDARD. 





Book & Job Printing, 
Of all descriptions, neatly executed, on new and hand 
some type, and on the most reasonable terms, at this office 














Almanacks for 1835. 


German and Comic Almanacks, by the dozen or single, 
and Common Almanacks, by the gross, dozen or single, 
for sale at Ashbel Stoddard’s Bookstore. 
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